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The Month in New Hampshire 


Commission Grants Higher Telephone Rates — Sullivan, Davies and 
Dr. Nash Reappointed—Convention Season Opens—Lefebvre 
Released from Industrial School—Automobiles Claim Three 


Lives. 





Those who thought that the request 
of the New England Telephone Co. for 
higher telephone rates in New Hamp- 
shire would be refused had an April 
Fool joke played on them by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The commis- 
sion announced on the first day of the 
month that the schedule put into effect 
by the company on December Ist of 
last year had been approved with some 
minor exceptions. 

The new rates represent an increase 
of about 20 per cent over the previous 
schedule. They mean a 50 cents addi- 
tional monthly charge on all one and 
two party lines, with proportional in- 
creases On other forms of service. 


The reappointment of John E. Sulli- 
van of Somersworth, a Democrat, as 
state insurance commissioner by the 
governor and council came as a surprise 
to some, who believed that a Republi- 
can would be named in his place. Gov- 
ernor Winant and a majority of the 
council held that service to the state 
Should be the major consideration and 
that politics should not enter into the 
appointment. 

At the same meeting of the council 
John S. B. Davie of Concord was re- 
appointed labor commissioner and Dr. 
George H. Nash, also of Concord, was 
again named a member of the state 
chiropractic board. 


The convention season opened in 
April with five important meetings held 
during the month. 


The New Hampshire G. A. R. de- 
partment, meeting at Concord, elected 
Albert T. Barr of Manchester its com- 
mander. 

The Merrimack Valley Teachers’ 
Association held a meeting and institute 
at Manchester. Walter Nesmith, prin- 
cipal of the Nashua High School, was 
elected president of the association. 

Methodist ministers from all over 
the state attended the 97th annual ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire Methodist 
Episcopal conference at Dover. 


Degrees were awarded to 151 Mas- 
ons at the 62nd annual convocation of 
the New Hampshire Consistory at 
Nashua. Rev. William Porter Niles, 
commander-in-chief presided at the 
exercises. 

Rotarians from Maine, Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire attended the 
conference of the eighth district of In- 
ternational Rotary in Manchester. 
Norman Russell of Newburyport, 
Mass., was elected governor of the 38th 
district, which under the new division 
adopted by the New England clubs em- 
braces Maine and small sections of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
The 37th district, which will include 
the major portion of New Hampshire 
and all of Vermont, will elect its gov- 
ernor later. 

The Public Service Commission con- 


. ducted prolonged hearings on petitions 


to operate motor bus service in several 
sections of the state. The petition of 
the Boston and Maine Transportation 
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Co. to institute motor coach service 
between Nashua, Milford and Wilton 
was granted. 


Charles Lefebvre, 16-year-old boy 
who was indicted with Louis Labom- 
barde for the murder of Georgianna 
and Helen Gillis of Hudson last sum- 
mer, has been released from the state 
industrial school at Manchester until 
such time as he is ordered to appear in 
the Hillsborough County Superior 
Court to answer to the charge brought 
against him. Young Lefebvre has con- 
sistently denied that he had any part 
in the murder of the two aged sisters. 


Automobiles claimed three lives dur- 
ing the month. Duncan Mead, 13-year 
old Franklin boy, died as the result of 
injuries received when the wagon in 
which he was riding was struck by an 
automobile on a bridge in his home 
city. Lewis J. Read, of Merrimack, 
died as the result of injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile 
operated by Raymond Landry of Man- 
chester. Carl Ronn of Concord was 
fatally injured when the automobile in 
which he was riding collided with a 
truck driven by Dominiik Tomel of 
Watertown, Mass., on Black Hill, just 
outside of the Capital City. 

A serious train accident was nar- 
rowly averted at Gerrish when six cars 
of a Montreal-Boston express left the 
rails. Although there were 90 persons 
asleep in the Pullmans, only two pas- 
sengers were hurt. 

Two workmen were killed when a 60- 
foot construction tower being used in 
building the Pleasant View Home col- 
lapsed on the Mary Baker Eddy estate 
in Concord. The victims were Ade- 
larde Deschenes of Fitchburg, Mass., 
and Octave Lauzier of Allenstown. 
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Two big fires occurred during the 
month, which was an unusually busy 
one for fire fighters throughout the 
State. 

A loss of $125,000 was suffered in 
Pike when a three-story wooden build- 
ing, containing the offices of the Pike 
Manufacturing Co., the Moosilauke 
Bobbin Co., and the White Mountain 
Telephone Co., and the Pike Station 
General Store, was burned to the 
ground. Miss Mildred Kimball, night 
telephone operator, had to be assisted 
from the building after she had hero- 
ically remained at her post in order to 
send out alarms for help. 

Herbert B. Rust, president of the 
Meredith Electric Light Co., was re- 
moved in a dazed condition from his 
burning home on the shores of Lake 
Winnepesaukee by Percy Prescott, 
head electrician of the light company. 
The fire destroyed the house, causing 
a loss of $30,000. 

Ninety school children marched out 
to safety when fire burned off the 
roof of the Eastman schoolhouse at 
East Concord. 


A walk-out of street laborers in Do- 
ver when they were refused a raise in 
pay paralyzed highway work in that 
city for several days. The strike was 
finally settled and the laborers were 
granted the 12!2% increase in wages 
which they sought. The new schedule 
gives the men $4.50 a day. 


The rapid melting of snow caused 
rivers to rise throughout the state and 
serious flood damage was feared. Surg- 
ing waters in the Contoocook River 
damaged a temporary dam of the In- 
sull Power Co. at Hillsborough. 
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In this article Speaker Geo. A. Wood of Portsmouth tells why he favors a road 
bond issue to construct new highways in New Hampshire. The argument against a 
road bond issue is presented by George H. Duncan of Jaffrey on page 130. 
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A ROAD BOND ISSUE? 








YES 


BY GEO. A. WOOD 


“We spend large sums for 
snubbers on our automo- 
biles, for shock-absorbers, 
for balloon tires, for luxur- 
ious upholstery. These are 
for comforts above the road 
surface. Is it illogical to 
expend a reasonable amount 
for the substance over which 
this finely equipped mach- 
ine is to be propelled?” 





Comfort, Economy, Profit. 


Under the above three-headed cap- 
tion it is my purpose to set forth the 
reasons for favoring a bond issue by 
the state of New Hampshire for per- 
manent road construction, and I give 
force to the three above headings in the 
order I have named them. 

It may seem illogical to contend that 
the first reason for desiring smooth 
road surfaces rises in the human com- 
fort which is derived from their use. 
It will be remembered that the pre- 
amble to the United States Constitution 
declares that “all men are entitled to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Life, yes; liberty, certainly; 
but cuddled right up close to these two 


rights is the right to be happy, the 
right to be comfortable. And no one 
will deny the physical blessing of driv- 
ing over a smooth surface road as com- 
pared to the racking strain of the roads 
with a rough suface. 

Through modern invention the Amer- 
ican people have reached a period of 
the greatest amount of leisure time in a 
week that has ever been their exper- 
ience, and, with one automobile to 
every five persons, a large portion of 
that leisure time is expended on the 
public highways. We spend heavy 
sums for comfortable spring beds, for 
easy chairs, for pleasant home environ- 
ment. Is it not just as rational to ex- 
pend a reasonable sum for comfort in 
our automobiles? 
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We spend large sums for snubbers on 
our automobiles, for shock-absorbers, 
for balloon tires, for luxurious uphol- 
stery. These are for comforts above 
the road surface. Is it illogical to ex- 
pend a reasonable amount for the sub- 
stance over which this finely equipped 
machine is to be propelled? 

The next division for consideration 
is that which will seem to many of par- 
amount importance, the question of 
economy; and this phase of the prob- 
lem demands most thexghtful consid- 
eration. 

At the outset, I do not believe it is 
the intention of anybody that an added 
amount of money to be spent upon per- 
manent highway construction should be 
raised from any source except from the 
automobile itself; that is to say, there 
is no intention of raising these funds 
from taxes upon real estate or personal 
property. The automobile should bear 
the entire burden; and this can be 
done by what is now widely admitted 
would be a reasonable tax of three 
cents on gasoline. 

But, if it should be necessary to se- 
cure a sum additional to what this tax 
would produce to provide for interest 
and amortization of bonds, then such 
additional demand should be placed 
upon the automobile either by an addi- 
tional gasoline tax or in some other 
manner. 

A most exhaustive analysis of costs 
of highway maintenance in the state of 
Maine shows that in the year 1923, 
with an average traffic of 948 cars per 
twelve-hour day over the gravel road 
between Waterville and Bangor, there 
was an average cost of $1,971.61 per 
mile per year. While on the so-called 
Falmouth Road of bituminous macad- 
am in the same year with an average 
daily traffic of 2664 cars the cost per 
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mile per year was $399.16. Now as we 
have a total mileage in New Hampshire 
of 1423 miles and as only seven miles 
are cement, about 64 bituminous mac- 
adam and the balance is gravel of some 
type, about 109 miles of which is so- 
called surface treated, it is easy to see 
why it costs the state of New Hamp- 
shire so much for maintenance. 

The opinion of Mr. Paul D. Sargent, 
chief engineer of the state highway 
commission of Maine, is strongly in 
favor of cement construction. The op- 
inion of Mr. Frederic E. Everett, the 
highway commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire, coincides with that of Commis- 
sioner Sargent. These two men are ex- 
perts and their opinion should be given 
much weight. 

The space allowed the writer is in- 
sufficient to go into the detail that 
would be required to prove by dollars 
and cents the economy that permanent 
construction would bring about, but 
logical deductions can easily be drawn 
by comparing the Bangor and Water- 
ville road and the Falmouth road in 
Maine. 

But what does it mean to the auto- 
mobile owner in economy of operation 
of his machine over a hard surface road 
as compared to the road of other con- 
struction? Here the Maine chief eng- 
ineer states that in one year in the op- 
eration of a five-passenger touring car 
his gasoline bill was $240, but that if 
he had roadways of hard surface he 
feels confident his gasoline bill would 
have been at least $80 less; that while 
he has no direct evidence of the amount 
saved on tires, that the saving would be 
a substantial one, and that the general 
vibration of the car would be so much 
lessened that its life would be mater- 
ially longer. 

A complete cost system was recently 
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inaugurated in New Mexico. This an- 
alysis included fifteen cars, two Dodge 
touring cars and thirteen Fords, includ- 
ing touring, sedan and coupe models. 
Six of these cars were designated for 
use on concrete highways and the other 
nine for trips over dirt roads. All of 
the cars were driven twelve thousand 
miles or more during the year. They 
were all new when put into service. 
Including gasoline, oil, tires, repairs, 
depreciation, interest on the investment, 
cleaning and housing, the costs per 
mile were: 


DIRT 

CAR CONCRETE ROAD 
Ford Touring . 6.9¢c 9.3¢c 
Ford Coupe .. . 7. 9.4 
Ford Sedan ... 7.2 9.5 
Dodge Touring . . 9.1 11.5 


It will be seen from this table that 
there is a practically uniform saving of 
2.4 cents per mile on the total cost of 
operation over concrete roads as against 
dirt roads. In terms of percentage, 
this saving runs from about 21 to 25 
per cent, depending on the type of car. 
For 12,000 miles, the saving totals 
$288 per car, which is important to any 
car owner, and especially so to the 
owner of a small car. 

And is a man’s time worth anything? 
Since the construction of the Newbury- 
port turnpike I find I can personally 
save thirty minutes in time in driving 
from my home in Portsmouth to Bos- 
ton. On a very conservative estimate 
of the average number of machines us- 
ing the turnpike daily, estimating that 
the time of each person so using the 
highway is worth sixty cents an hour, 
then the money value of the time ac- 
tually saved will reach $75,000 a year. 

These items of saving really come 
under the heading of “profit”, but to 
this heading must be added other valu- 
able considerations. We are spending 
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$100,000 to te!! the world what a good 
place New Hampshire is to come to. 
We are doing this because we believe it 
is a profitable investment. We feel 
convinced that the added number of 
tourists coming to New Hampshire will 
more than pay this sum back to the 
hotels to the merchants, to the farmers; 
in fact, we believe every business man 
is interested in this investment, for the 
farmer certainly sells to the hotel, and 
the tourist buys from the merchant. 

But if we are to beckon to our home 
state the people from other common- 
wealths, does it not behoove us to greet 
them in such a manner that they shall 
find contentment in driving over our 
roids. Is it logical to ask the world to 
come to New Hampshire and then not 
provide the best possible highways for 
them to proceed over when they reach 
us? 

Would any business man owning a 
manufacturing plant, and finding that 
his business could be expanded, refuse 
to borrow money to enlarge his plant? 
Is it essentially different for the state 
of New Hampshire to borrow money to 
improve its plant? Is a business man 
usually able to enter upon a large com- 
mercial enterprise without consulting 
his bank? The attractiveness of the 
mountains and the hills and the valleys 
of New Hampshire are just as much an 
asset and just as much entitled to an 
expansion of plant as is the man who 
makes stockings, when he finds he can 
sell a greater number of pairs if he can 
double his machinery. 

And, if you please, if we are ever go- 
ing to have some better roads in New 
Hampshire, I personally would like to 
have the chance to propell my automo- 
bile over them just a little while before 
I engage in the uncertain occupations 
that are waiting for me in the hereafter. 
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A ROAD BOND ISSUE? 


NO 


BY 
GEORGE H. DUNCAN 


“The Present Trend in All 
Avenues of Life to Mort- 
gage Next Year's Income 
for This Year’s Spendings 
Must Come to an End.” 














In the consideration of a state bond 
issue for highway construction, there 
seems to be lack of agreement as yet as 
to the amount of such an issue, or 
where and how it should be expended. 
Proposals were made in the last Legis- 
lature for a $3,000,000 issue for ‘“‘farm- 
to-market” roads, and for a $10,000,- 
000 issue for completing trunk lines. 
These propositions differ so widely in 
scope that treatment of them, with the 
possibilities between these extremes, is 
somewhat difficult. Let us consider 
the latter first. 

It will doubtless be conceded that 
no borrowed money should be expended 
for any improvement short of the most 
permanent that present knowledge af- 
fords. This means, apparently, for 
trunk lines, concrete surfaced roads of 
suitable width. 





But here we are confronted with diffi- 
culties. (a). There are some indica- 
tions that even concrete roads are not 
permanent. In winter when a coating 
of ice causes ruts and these ruts are 
followed by heavy trucks with their 
wheel chains a groove is worn in the 
concrete almost impossible of repair. 
(b). From the experiences of the past 
ten years or more it is evident that we 
cannot see far into the future as to suit- 
able width. So it must be concluded 
that we are far from knowing what 
“permanency” means. 

In 1925 concrete resurfacing of 
trunk lines cost approximately $30,000 
per mile, for an 18-foot roadway. As- 
suming that this fills requirements for 
“permanency”, we can resurface 333 
miles of trunk line with our bond issue. 
Assuming an interest charge of 4 per 
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cent, or $1200 per mile; and saving per 
vehicle mile of 1c, it is indicated that 
the traffic density to warrant the ex- 
penditure is 400 vehicles per day for 
300 days. Then more questions arise. 
Where are the 333 miles of such traffic 
density? Have one-fifth of our trunk 
lines this density? If new trunk lines 
are opened up will traffic density on 
bond-issue-built roads be reduced be- 
low the limit of savings? How shall we 
collect an equitable portion of the per 
vehicle savings? 

Another question arises. If a bond 
issue is resorted to will the state assume 
the whole cost of improvement, or will 
the present 50-50 plan be continued? 
If the state assumes the whole cost, 
great advantage will be given certain 
portions of the public and not to oth- 
ers. Thus far it has been the policy to 
expend state funds only in the commu- 
nities which themselves contribute, thus 
making for a rough equality. This is 
impossible if the state furnishes all the 
funds, and log-rolling will be rampant. 

On the other hand, if the present 
policy is continued, we must find, not 
333 miles, but 666 miles of highway on 
which traffic density warrants the ex- 
penditure; beyond that, our highway 
debt is not ten, but twenty millions, 
since it can hardly be expected that 
the communities will meet their share 
out of current revenues. Even now, 
most communities issue highway bonds 
to meet the state’s appropriation from 
current revenue, and this seems almost 
enough highway debt. 

It doubtless can be shown that, so 
far as figures are concerned, such a 
state bond issue can be financed out of 
savings in maintenance charges on 
trunk lines,—that is, that present 
maintenance cost, eliminated by perma- 
nent construction, would pay interest 


and amortization charges on bonds. 
Back in 1905, when New Hampshire 
took its first step in highway building 
by enacting the State Aid law, it was 
joyfully predicted that we soon would 
be reducing maintenance charges by 
‘permanent construction”’. 


Again, in 1909, when the Trunk Line 
roads were authorized, the prophecy 
was repeated. The present situation is 
no reflection on the good intentions and 
wisdom of the proponents of these acts. 
It simply shows the finiteness of the 
human mind. 


Oregon has gone farthest in construc- 
tion of highways by bond issues, until 
now their per capita highway debt is a 
little over $50. In 1924 the per vehicle 
state revenue from motor vehicles was 
$38.55, as compared with $27.00 in 
New Hampshire for 1925 on the same 
basis. 


To be sure, this heavy tax burden is 
not conclusive proof of the inadvisabil- 
ity of bond issues. Doubtless other 
factors than interest and amortizatoin 
charges enter; and the mileage of im- 
proved roads may make the $38.55 
charge relatively less than our $27.00. 
But it certainly seems to show that we 
can’t build highways much faster or 
better than we are doing now without 
increasing motor vehicle fees. 


How much can we increase these 
charges without encountering the “law 
of diminishing returns”? So long as 
Massachusetts declines to have a gas- 
oline tax, we cannot increase ours much 
above the present 2 cents. Even now 
the differential effect is manifest at 
least forty miles into our state. 


No consideration is given herein to 
the factor of Federal Aid since it has 
been pointed out that such distribution 
will not be in excess of $400,000. in 
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1926, while there is considerable agita- 
tion against further Federal Aid. 


The arguments against bonds for 
trunk line resurfacing may be repeated 
more forcefully against a bond issue 
for “farm-to-market” roads. Consid- 
ering the vast mileage of the feeders, 
any bond issue proposed would be only 
a drop in the bucket for permanent 
work almost surely would be wasted. 
The present system of State Aid con- 
struction, with assistance to the towns 
most severely burdened by mainten- 
ance of dirt roads, seems to be the 
wisest course. 


No discussion of the highway prob- 
lem would be complete without consid- 
ering who really benefits by improved 
roads. Our first impression is that 
everyone is helped. On reflection we 
are forced to the conclusion that sev- 
eral elements of society receive little 
if any benefit, while one element is al- 
ways benefitted, without any effort. 
Laborers, as such, receive no benefit. 
If wages in any community are rela- 
tively higher than in another commun- 
ity, labor moves toward the higher 
wages until an equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The same is true of mer- 
chants, as is evidenced by the com- 
petition between gasoline pumps or 
“hot dog. stands” on any trunk line 
The value of a huuse,—its “cost of re- 
production” ,—is little affected by the 
character of the road. The price of 
farm products, as is well known to 
farmers, is fixed by the city markets. 


But the value of land adjacent to 
improved highways is almost inevitably 
enhanced by highway improvement, re- 
gardless of anything the owner may do 
with it. Why is it that the price of 
building-lots all through our beautiful 
lake and mountain regions has doubled 
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and tripled and quadrupled in the last 
fifteen years? Why is it that bare plots 
of land along our trunk lines rent for 
$25.00 to $100.00 a year for billboard 
sites and refreshment booths, when a 
few years ago they had no value? This 
increase is due chiefly to the building 
of improved highways, and has taken 
place whether the owner lived on the 
plot, in Manchester, Chicago or Tim- 
buctoo. It would be fair then to take 
by means of taxes a considerable por- 
tion of the increased value to pay the 
cost of building. 


It is sometimes said that “real 
estate” is too heavily burdened with 
taxes now. “Real estate” is a compos- 
ite term, consisting of land, buildings 
and growing timber. The two latter 
factors are handicapped by taxes, but 
land cannot be affected, either in 
amount or use-value, by any tax how- 
ever, great. A properly assessed im- 
provement tax, spread over a term of 
years, could be safely relied upon as a 
basis for any reasonable issue of high- 
way improvement bonds, with small 
burden to anyone. 


However, since we cannot adopt the 
only fair method of payment, it seems 
wisest to continue the “pay-as-you-go” 
policy. A little slower, perhaps but 
eminently safe. It is probably true 
that we have progressed relatively 
faster than some of the states whose 
“permanent” highways, financed by 
bonds, have not proved even “durable’’. 
Why should we forsake a policy which 
has been reasonably satisfactory and 
certainly safe for one which has proved 
disastrous in some cases? The present 
trend in all avenues of life to mortgage 
next years income for this year’s spend- 
ings must come to an end sometime. 
Let New Hampshire set the example. 
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FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH 


BY HELEN F. McMILLIN 


Organized in 1920, the Bristol Woman’s Club Has Leaped with 
Remarkable Swiftness Into a Position of Prominence In the 
State Federation. In a Town of 1400 Inhabitants the Club 
Has a Membership of Nearly 200 Women and Its Activities 
Have Brought About a New Era In Social and Recreational 


Life In Bristol. 





The Bristol Woman’s Club is not 
quite six years old. By all the rules 
of normal development and growth, it 
should still be in the kindergarten per- 
iod, a toddling infant, a child sitting at 
the feet of the old- 
er clubs of the 
state. Instead it 
seems, like Athe- 
na, to have sprung 
into being full 
grown and clad in 
complete armor to 
have taken at a 
leap its position 
among the leading 
women’s clubs of 
the state. 

Orga nized in 
November 1920, 
it was admitted in- 
to the State Fed- 
erationthree 
nonths later and it 
has this year been 
admitted to the 
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“prosperity fund,” made up of the an- 
nual surpluses of the last four years. 
The surplus money for the first two 
years was used to purchase china and 
special money was raised to buy silver. 
The club has al- 
ways responded 
generously to Fed- 
eration -calls for 
money. 

And under its 
ministration the 
life of Bristol has 
been enriched in 
an almost unbe- 
lieveable manner. 

To describe the 
club’s activities 
fully would take 
many pages. It 
has broadened the 
recreational life of 
the town, not only 
by bringing to 
Bristol speakers 
of wide reputation 


General Federa- President of the Bristol Woman’s Club in the state and 


tion. In a town 
of fourteen hundred people it claims a 
membership of nearly two hundred— 
practically every eligible person in the 
town. 

It has never set itself to raising mon- 
ey, but its treasury shows a comfortable 


beyond the state, 

not only by sponsoring an entertain- 

ment course, but more especially by 

helping the town to discover its own 
great resources. 

One of the most delightful purely 

local affairs in which the club members 
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take a leading part is the annual com- 
munity Christmas tree. The club co- 
operates with the Board of Trade in 
arranging for carol singing around the 
lighted tree in the center of the town— 
a beautiful ceremony as the towns- 
people come slowly from the churches 
with lighted candles in their hands and 
the old, old Christmas songs on their 
lips. It helps to bind the community 
together in good fellowship and it exists 
for that purpose. 

But the club activities have a way 
of growing beyond the town. When the 
word goes out that the Bristol Woman’s 
Club is having another flower show, 
visitors come from all over the state to 
see it. They are enthusiastic gardeners, 
those Bristol women, and they are not 
content with one show a year; they 
have two, at least, sometimes three. 
The first is in the iris and peony season, 
a bright display. 

The big show comes in August. Last 
year there were eighteen tables dis- 
playing three hundred exhibits. Prizes 
were given, the awards being made by 
out-of-town judges. Gladioli, asters, 
dahlias, phlox, sweet peas, calendulas, 
nasturtiums, petunias, zinnias, snap- 
dragons, marigolds, poppies, batchelors’ 
buttons, candy-tuft, larkspur, delphin- 
ium—those are only a few of the flow- 
ers shown. One very interesting fea- 
ture was an exhibit of native ferns. 

Although the raising of money is not 
a prime object in the plans for the 
flower shows, the club has found that 
they bring in a round sun, in spite of 
the fact that no admission is charged. 
Whatever money is made comes from 
the sale of plants and flowers and of 
ice-cream. 

So successful have the flower shows 
proved that this year the club began ex- 
perimenting with a winter exhibition 
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which may be said to parallel the 
summer shows, an exhibition of arts 
and crafts. Counterpanes and hooked- 
in rugs, braided rugs, baskets, embroid- 
ery, tatting, weaving—these were some 
of the features of the first exhibition. 

A loom more than a hundred years 
old which had belonged to the great 
grandmother of one of the club mem- 
bers aroused much interest. It is ex- 
pected that the arts and crafts show will 
become an annual event like the garden 
shows and already classes in rug mak- 
ing, weaving and basketry have been 
started in the town. 

But the club work does not stop with 
chorus singing and handicraft and gar- 
dening. The club is made up of busy 
housewives and their problems are of 
grave concern. Under the home econ- 
omics committee, cooking demonstra- 
tions have been arranged by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, by the Jello 
Company and the manufacturers of 
Certo. All of these have proved pop- 
ular and profitable. The Singer Sewing 
Machine has given a demonstration. 
The Priscilla Proving Plant has sent 
speakers, among them Mrs. Della 
Thompson Lutes, who spoke in Novem- 
ber on “Some Phases of the American 
Home.” 

The club is interested, too, in litera- 
ture and shows that interest in the 
formation of book clubs as well as eager 
attendance at lectures by such men as 
John Clair Minot. It is interested in 
public affairs and turns out in full force 
to hear Alden G. Alley on the World 
Court or to listen to prominent men in 
the state talk of the problems of New 
Hampshire. It is interested in charit- 
able institutions as its statement of 
gifts shows. It is interested in com- 


munity health and was instrumental in 
arranging for a baby clinic in Bristol 
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last summer. The distribution of milk 
to school children has been one of its 
activities. The public health commit- 
tee has also superintended the making 
of maternity packs which are sold at 
cost to mothers who are in need. 
Closely allied with the work for child 
health and welfare is the work the club 
does in connection with the schools. 
No Parent-Teachers’ Association ever 
did more valiant service. No Girl 





MRS. E. MAUDE FERGUSON 
Second President 


Scout organization accomplished more 
for the girls of a community. It is a 
club rule and tradition that all teachers 
in Bristol are honorary members, pay- 
ing no dues; and the teachers are made 
to feel that their hands are upheld by 
the club in all branches of their work 
and they are cordially welcome to 
come to the club with problems. 


A recent meeting of the club ar- 


ranged by the education committee, 
was given over to the demonstration of 
methods of grade work and proved 


illuminating and interesting. The edu- 
cation committee plans also to encour- 
age school visiting, especially during 
one week in the year set apart for the 
purpose. The club offers prizes to 
school children from time to time: 
prizes for essays, prizes for reports of 
lectures sponsored by the club, prizes 
for bird houses, prizes for the best col- 
lection of native woods, or native 
flowers. 





MRS. GLENN L. WHEELER 
Retiring President 


The boys and girls are made con- 
tinually to feel the kindly interest of - 
their elders in their work and play, 
and that counts for a good deal. With 
the girls in high school and upper gram- 
mar school grades the alliance is parti- 
cularly strong, for the new junior club 
makes them a real part of the older 
club. 

The junior club is about a year old. 
It is organized separately from the 
senior club, has its own president, its 
own club rooms, its own activities, its 
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own programs. It has a counselor from 
the older club to advise it and it sends 
to each meeting of the older club one of 
its members who gives a short current 
events talk. And once a year it takes 
over the older club’s regular meeting 
and handles the entire program. It 
was the writer’s privilege to be present 
at such a meeting not long ago and she 
can vouch for the fact that parliamen- 
tary procedure was most adequately 
followed as Miss Grace Mitchell, the 
junior president, conducted a business 
meeting followed by a lively debate. 
Poise and ease of manner are not the 
least of the benefits which the junior 
club is acquiring under wise leadership. 

One is tempted to go on listing activ- 
ities and describing achievements, but 
it is the secret behind such a record 
which really merits most attention. 
How has it been possible for a young, 
small club to do so much? What is 
the secret of its success? 

Part of the answer is to be found in 
the club’s history. When it was foun- 
ded six years ago, its first president was 
Mrs. Mary M. Breck, wife of the school 
superintendent of Bristol at that time. 
A comparative stranger in the town, 
Mrs. Breck was happily ignorant of the 
cliques and clans in Bristol society. 
And thus ignored, they ceased to flour- 
ish. That was a good start. 

Mrs. Breck’s gracious presidency was 
followed by the administrations of Mrs. 
E. Maude Ferguson and Mrs. Glenn L. 
Wheeler, both of them competent, tack- 
ful, wise in shaping club policy. Mrs. 
Wheeler has just completed her term 
of office and Miss Mary D. Musgrove 
is newly elected to take her place. 
Miss Musgrove is manager and editor 
of the Bristol Enterprise and in this 
capacity has already been able to 
render conspicuous service to the club 
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by opening to it the news columns of 
the paper and thus giving to club activ- 
ities the importance in the public eye 
which they assuredly deserve. 

But that is only part of the answer. 
The success of the Bristol club is due 
to more than the fact that it has been 
fortunate in its officers. Any member 
of the club will tell you that the secret 
lies in the committee organization. 

The Bristol Woman’s Club has 
twelve committees: membership, home 
economics, garden, education, arts and 
crafts, civics, reciprocity, public wel- 
fare, hospitality, literature, music, an- 
nual meeting. There is no “program 
committee.” Each of the regular meet- 
ings of the club is in charge of one of 
the committees. During the year just 
passed, the club began its program 
with a meeting managed by the mem- 
bership committee, Miss Caroline P. 
Fowler, chairman, which included re- 
ports of the federation meetings and 
the reception to new members. On 
Reciprocity Day the New Hampton 
club members were guests, and Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood speaker. The hostesses 
were the reciprocity committee, Mrs. 
Margaret J. Gray, chairman, 

In November, the civics committee, 
Mrs. Ruth C. McCrillis, chairman, 
brought Rev. N. D. Witham to address 
the club on ““‘What One Small Commun- 
ity Has Accomplished;” and the home 
economics committee, Mrs. Elinor 
Plumer, chairman, introduced to the 
club Mrs. Della Thompson Lutes of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant in Newton. 
The December meetings included one 
at which Dr. Benjamin W. Baker of 
the Laconia State School spoke and a 
Christmas party for club members. 
The first was arranged by the public 
welfare committee, Mrs. Mary D. 


Senior, chairman; the second by the 
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hospitality committee, Mrs. Marion P. 
Blake, chairman. In January came a 
talk by Miss Frances Hobart of the 
New Hampshire Library Commission, 
arranged by the literature committee, 
Mrs. Bessie A. Heath chairman, and a 
“Know Your Town” meeting, ad- 
dressed by local officials. 

February brought a demonstration of 
handicraft under the arts and crafts 
committee, Mrs. Dorothea Wheet, 
chairman, and Guest Night, which in- 
cluded a concert with Frederick W. 
French of Manchester as soloist. This 
part of the program was under the dir- 
ection of the music committee, of which 
Mrs. A. C. Ricker is chairman, and the 
club chorus, of which Mrs. Helen P. 
Woodhouse is director. 

The demonstration of grade work 
arranged by the education committee, 
Mrs. Margaret S. Whipple, chairman, 
and the meeting in charge of juniors 
which did such credit to their president, 
Miss Mitchell, and their counselor, 
Mrs. Woodhouse, have been already 
mentioned. The garden committee, 
Miss Margaret Whipple, chairman, 
took charge of the garden meeting in 
April, when Winthrop Packard, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, gave an illustrated bird lec- 
ture, which was free to the public. And 
the annual meeting for the election of 
officers on April 21 was in the hands 
of a special committee, of which Mrs. 
Helen B. Ackerman is chairman. 

Because each committee is respon- 
sible for a meeting and cannot hide its 
light under a bushel, committee work 
in the Bristol Woman’s Club takes on 
special importance. This is increased 
by the fact that each committee is au- 
tonomous, free to undertake, under the 
advice of the executive board what 
activities seem advisable, and respon- 


sible not only for the arrangements in 
connection with such activities but for 
the funding of any activities which in- 
volve expense in excess of the $5 allow- 
ed each committee. Does the home 
economics committee feel that they 
want demonstrations by the Washburn- 
Crosby Company or the Jello Company 
the committee’s first task is to provide 
the additional money. This they do 
by running a rummage sale, not as a 
club, but as a committee. The juniors, 
desiring furnishings for their club 
house, which is a store-room in an old 
school house,—had a candy sale and 
waited on table at the Board of Trade 
dinner. And so it goes. Each commit- 
tee manages its own finances and its 
own activities with the advice of the 
executive board, its funds passing 
through the hands of the club treas- 
urer. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the work of the club is divided into de- 
partments. In so small a town that 
would be disastrous. Each committee 
includes in its field of action the entire 
club. At least half the club are com- 
mittee members, definitely attached to 
one committee or another, but their in- 
terest does not stop with that commit- 
tee. The tendency is not to specialize, 
but to develop in all the members in- 
creasing variety of interests to the en- 
richment of their own lives and the 
life of the town. 

“Intellectual and social development 
and united effort for progress and com- 
munity welfare.” That is the stated 
object of the Bristol Woman’s Club. 
The splendid way in which that object 
is being carried out, the writer has 
tried to suggest in this article. But 
any account must be inadequate. Our 
parting advice to you is: Go and see 
for yourself. 
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SELLING THE STATE 


BY Rk. S. HUNT 


How Is the State Publicity Bureau Advertising New Hampshire’s 
Attractions? Its Methods Are Described in This Article by 
Mr. Hunt, a Newspaperman, Who Has Recently Been Added 


to the Staff of the Bureau. 





Less than a year ago, the New 
Hampshire Publicity Bureau was or- 
ganized “for the purpose of divising 
means to advertise the attractions and 
resources of the state.” . 

An advertising campaign was immed- 
iately begun, with the help of expert 
advertising counsel, in nine of the lar- 
gest Metropolitan newspapers as far 
South as Washington and West to Chi- 
cago. The advertisements, which ran 
five weeks, directed attention to the 
scenic beauty of New Hampshire and 
to the opportunities in agriculture and 
industry. They invited inquiries and 
these began to pour in rapidly, mainly 
in the form of coupons clipped from 
advertisements. 

An office was opened in Concord 
last June, with D. D. Tuttle, executive 
secretary, taking charge the following 
month with a single assistant. 

From the beginning the Bureau has 
worked constantly to focus attention on 
New Hampshire and to arouse among 
the people of the state an enthusiasm 
for its great natural beauty and re- 
sources that shall become articulate 
and unceasing. Members of the pub- 
licity board appointed by the governor 
and the secretary have spent much time 
in travelling over the state, speaking at 
various meetings, trying to stimulate 
interest in doing a little judicious drum- 


beating for the state of New Hamp- 
shire. 

One of the first projects was the 
printing and distribution of large quan- 
tities of illustrated booklets. Fifty 
thousand booklets were prepared, ex- 
cellently printed and illustrated, with a 
state map. A booklet on poultry rais- 
ing was also prepared, and another on 
fruit farming, the latter being a reprint 
of one by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Bureau is now planning a 
booklet on motor routes and camps, 
and in cooperation with Commissioner 
Felker of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a comprehensive book on New 
Hampshire agriculture. 

The New Hampshire Golf Associa- 
tion is now compiling data for a folder 
which will supply~ full information 
about clubs and courses in the state; 
and an excellent map of New Hamp- 
shire and adjoining states has been 
ordered by the Bureau. These will be 
mailed to inquirers and furnished to in- 
formation bureaus. 

A remarkably will illustrated book- 
let on the scenic beauty of the state has 
just been issued that is said to be one of 
the finest published by any state. Ac- 
cording to an account in the Concord 
Monitor it “contains some of the best 
views of the state that have ever been 
printed.” 
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“Unlike many of the booklets put 
out by publicity bureaus,” continues 
the description, “the. New Hampshire 
magazine does not gush. It conforms to 
that attribute of the state that is most 
loved by those who claim it as their 
home, and those who know it by visits 
—Conservatism.” 

Believing that the St. Gaudens Mem- 
orial at Cornish is destined rapidly to 
become a national shrine, the Bureau 
is about to issue an illustrated booklet 
on this subject and is planning ways 
of drawing visitors to the spot that the 
great sculptor himself selected because 
he believed it to be one of the most 
serenely beautiful places in the world. 

In addition to its own booklets the 
Bureau has distributed quantities for 
the various agencies of this and other 
states. It has elicited and replied to 
thousands of requests for information 
or literature regarding New Hampshire, 
and it has established valuable relations 
with many agencies. Its advertising 
campaign is now well developed and 
extensive plans have been made for the 
future. It is able to point directly to 
numbers who have been drawn to the 
state through interest in its scenery or 
in its economic opportunities. Indir- 
ectly it has influenced people in and out 
of the state to favorable consideration 
of New Hampshire; it is impossible to 
measure such indirect influence. 
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The office of the Bureau in Concord 
is flooded with queries regarding the 
state, its opportunities, recreational and 
economic. Tourists stop there in sum- 
mer for advice and assistance regard- 
ing motor routes and picturesque sec- 
tions of the state. The Bureau is as- 
sisting various towns over the state to 
establish information booths and _ to 
offer every possible aid to tourists. It 
is trying to create a state-wide senti- 
ment in favor of making visitors feel 
that they are welcome in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Bureau is in a position to be of 
increasingly great service to the state. 
Its personnel is made up of New Hamp- 
shire men who believe in New Hamp- 
shire, its opportunities, its resources 
and people; and who believe that the 
time has come to advertise these in a 
dignified and attractive manner. Such 
a movement cannot be accomplished 
effectively in a short time or without 
the expenditure of both money and a 
great deal of genuine cooperative effort. 

The many testimonials that have 
come into the Bureau for organiza- 
tions and agencies in and out of the 
state, are evidence of a wide interest 
and sincere desire to further the aims 
embodied in the legislative enactment 
that make possible the present move- 
ment. 





RAIN 
BY HELEN A. PARKER 


A slow rain falling steadily 

Strikes cn the window-glass; 
The passers-by walk heavily, 
And bend down as they pass. 


My heart beats slow and wearily 
And sorrows with the rain; 

I wait alone and drearily 

To see the sun again. 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY 


BY ELENA M. CROUGH 


Supervising Nurse of the State Board of Health, in General Charge of the Health 
Day Programs. 








The healthy youngster whose pic- 
ture is shown on the cover of this 
issue of the Granite Monthly is 
Norma Drown, 18 months’ old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Drown 
of Concord. 


.) —_— @ 
Observance of May first as Child 
Health Day was universal in New 
Hampshire this year. In practically 
every town and city, chairmen, assisted 
by competent committees, arranged a 
program for their community. The 
energy and vision shown by these com- 
mittees was sufficient to enthuse city 
and town officials, schools, churches, 
civic clubs and other organizations with 
the spirit of the day and gain their 
hearty support and cooperation. 

Child Health Day celebrations 
showed that a great deal of thought 
and ingenuity had been brought into 
play. Plans differed greatly in the var- 
ious cities and towns, from very elab- 
orate ones, consisting of mass meetings, 
with noted speakers on health, beau- 
tifully decorated store windows, street 
parades, pageants and plays, to charm- 
ing and colorful May Pole Dances; to 
health talks in the schools, the writing 
of health essays and poems by the 
children, the making of posters and 
songs and dances on the school lawns. 

In some places the interest aroused 
by a whole or part of the program was 
so great that prizes of silver cups and 
gold pieces were presented by clubs and 











individuals to denote their apprecia- 
tion of such splendid spirit and result. 

This unified movement cannot fail 
to impress upon the citizens of the state 
the tremendous importance of health 
among the boys and girls. 

Children have never had such oppor- 
tunities as they have to-day. Science 
is constantly making wonderful dis- 
coveries for the protection and pro- 
longation of life. Concerted effort is 
being made all over the country to save 
the lives of little children and tiny 
babies, yet far too many babies die, 
and a large percentage of our children 
are undernourished because of impro- 
per diet and lack of home control. 
Many possess physical defects, which, 
if neglected, will handicap in after life, 
cause needless suffering and only too 
frequently lead to disease. 

Therefore, if we are to have a fu- 
ture nation of robust, healthy men and 
women, physically and spiritually fit, 


_ Wwe must all intelligently unite and con- 


sistently work to bring this about. 
Community health standards must be 
raised and the health of the individual 
child considered. 

Nation and State, parents, teachers 
and all those who love children and 
have their happiness and welfare at 
heart, as well as the welfare of the na- 
tion, will carry in their minds through- 
out the year the lessons taught through 
this memorable May Day Celebration. 
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A TOWN-SPLITTING HALL 


BY MARSHALL D. COBLEIGH 


Did You Ever Hear of Nashville, N. H.? A Town of That Name 
Existed for 11 Years in Hillsborough County. It Originated 
when the Voters of Nashua Decided on the South Side of the 
Nashua River as the Location for Their Town Hall. 





Few of the thousands who daily pass 
along Main Street in Nashua on the 
Daniel Webster Highway cast even a 
glance at the stately City Hall. And 
those who do note this public building 
would be far more 
interested in it if 


they were familiar ¥ 


with its history, 
which began with 
the first suggestion 
of such a structure 
and was followed 
by a bitter contest 
as to where it 
should be located. 

The _ suggestion 
that Nashua should 
have a town house 
and hall came in the 
late thirties or early 
forties and imme- 
diately developed a 
stirring contest be- 
tween the residents 
of the north and 
south sides of the Nashua River as to 
which should secure the coveted build- 
ing. Residents of the north side raised 
a fund and offered as a choice to the 
town of Nashua either the site now oc- 
cupied by the Whiting Block or the 
Public Library for the proposed town 
house. 





NASHUA CITY HALL 


The town building question came to 
a head at the annual town meeting in 
March, 1842, when “it was voted to 
build a town house.” Those in favor 
of locating on the north side of the river 
voted “North” and 
those in favor of a 
location on the 
south side voted 
“South.” The re- 
sult was: for the 
north side, 396 bal- 
lots, for the south 
side, 582. 

A building com- 
mittee was selected, 
consisting of Leon- 
ard W. Noyes, Is- 
rael Hunt, Jr., Tho- 
mas Chase, Frank- 
lin Fletcher and 
Samuel Shepherd, 
the last named be- 
ing chosen as archi- 
tect. The vote was 
preceded by a heat- 
ed discussion and after the result was 
declared some enthusiastic south-sider 
taunted the north-siders by remarking 
“We are not only going to have the 
town house on the south side of the ~ 
river, but you will have to help pay 
for it.” 
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The north-siders were indignant and 
at the next session of the Legislature, 
which convened the following June, 
filed a petition to be set apart as an in- 
dependent and separate town under the 
name of Nashville. This was not op- 
posed by the south side and the 
petition was granted by an act 
passed by the Legislature June 23, 
1842. The act state, “In the County 
of Hillsborough, lying westerly and 
northerly of a line commencing on the 
Nashua River at the East side of Hollis 
and running down said River to the 
Bridge erected over said River by the 
Nashua & Lowell Railroad Co.; thence 
from the Southwest corner of said 
Bridge eastwardly by said Railroad to 
the Old Ferry Road, so-called; thence 
by said last mentioned Road to the 
Merrimack River, be and the same is 
hereby severed from the town of 
Nashua and made a body politic and 
corporate by the name of Nashville.” 

The town of Nashville was formally 
organized July 11, 1842. In the mean- 
time, Nashua proceeded with the pro- 
ject of building a town house and 
bought a lot on Main Street (including 
the land now occupied by the Board 
of Assessors, Education and _ Public 
Works and the Police Headquarters) 
for FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
It erected the present City Hall, which 
covers 60 by 90 feet of space; and 
whose height from the ground to the 
top of the cupola is 100 feet. An eagle 
perched on the top of the cupola is 
about seven feet in height and nearly 
six feet across the spread of its wings. 
The globe on which the eagle is perched 
is four feet high. The original cost of 
the entire structure, which was com- 
pleted in 1843, was $22,600. 

A large bell was installed in the bel- 
fry and for years it pealed forth its 
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solemn tones in tolling the years of 
prominent citizens who had died. It 
was also used in ringing curfew at night, 
and for many years was the only fire 
alarm sounded within the limits of the 
town. 

An old municipal ordinance that has 
never been repealed, provides that the 
city messenger shall sleep at the City 
Hall at night and it is a part of his duty 
whenever there is an alarm of fire to 
ring the bell to warn the people of the 
city. 

The last time that the bell was tolled 
was at the time of the death of Ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland. 

The large hall in the attic of the pre- 
sent City Hall was originally designed 
for the training of military companies, 
but it has not been used for many years 
except for storage of furniture. 

The hall was dedicated with the 
usual civil and religious ceremony. In 
an excavation of a stone under the 
northeast corner is deposited in a zinc 
or lead box a plate with the date, names 
of the building committee, architect, a 
large collection of documents of all 
kinds, newspapers, reports of various 
institutions, laws, etc., together with 
the specimens of American coin.” 

In 1843 the residents of Nashua 
made overtures to the people of Nash- 
ville to reunite as one town, but the 
proposal was indignantly rejected by 
residents of Nashville and the towns 
continued separate for eleven years. 

In the meantime the town of Nash- 
ville made a contract for the use of 
what is now the Franklin Opera House 
as a town hall for 99 years. The con- 
tract is now on file in the city records. 

An amusing and instructive descrip- 
tion of the contest between the two 
towns growing out of the erection of 
City Hall may be found in Parker’s 
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“History of Nashua”, pages 584 to 588. 
The following is taken from Parker’s 
account. “There was no peace. Both 
sides of the Nashua river were fighting 
ground and woe betide the unaccom- 
panied boy who strayed from his own 
bailiwick. He was sure to return to 
his kindred with torn clothes and 
bruised flesh. Military and fire com- 
panies were not on friendly terms, the 
police were powerless after the middle 
of the bridge was passed, and even 
those of whom better things were ex- 
pected exhibited a feeling of jealousy 
and resentment.” 

Both the records and recollections of 
older residents show that animosity en- 
gendered by this contest between Nash- 
ville and Nashua entered into not only 
the social, but business, political and 
religious relations of the people of both 
towns and was bitter on both sides. 

Finally the damaging effect of this 
365-day-a-year war became apparent 
to all. There resulted, under the lead- 
ership of Judge George Y. Sawyer of 
Nashua and Senator Charles G. Ather- 
ton of Nashville, a petition to the Legis- 
lature for the reuniting of the two towns 
and incorporation as a city. . The peti- 
tion was granted and the towns soon 
accepted the charter and became one 
city under the name of Nashua. 

There have been quite a number of 
changes at different times in the ar- 
rangement of the rooms in the basement 
and first story of the City Hall. Orig- 
inally, the basement was used’ as a 
lockup with both police and superior 
court rooms on the first story. 

Some time in the late seventies a 
prisoner in the lockup set the buildings 
afire and one or two prisoners were 
suffocated. The man who set the fire 
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afterwards committed suicide at the 
county jail in Manchester. 


There were many famous trials con- 
ducted in the building, one of the most 
noted being the trial and conviction of 
Elwin W. Major for the murder of his 
wife. He paid the death penalty. 


The present arrangement of the 
rooms was brought about in 1903 dur- 
ing the adminstration of Mayor Jere- 
miah J. Doyle. 

In City Hall have been held many 
important political conventions, the 
decisions of which have had far reach- 
ing effects. Many famous orators and 
actors have given addresses, or enter- 
tainments there. At least five Presi- 
dents, of the United States, Franklin 
Pierce, James A. Garfield, Chester A. 
Arthur, Benjamin Harrison and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt have either spoken from 
the platform of the City Hall or on 
the steps in front of the building. Hor- 
ace Greeley is also on the list of famous 
men who have given addresses from its 
platform. 


If the walls of the old building could 
speak they could tell of the distin- 
guished men and women who have 
honored the hall with their presence; 
of the exciting contests between fac- 
tions and candidates for political honors 
in political conventions; of the mighty 
struggles of opposing litigants;of the 
agonizing despair of those who have 
lost their all and tremblingly dreaded 
and finally listened to a sentence or 
decision that changed their course of 
life, or deprived them of it; of deep 
emotions stirred by great orations del- 
ivered from its platform; and finally of 
the public decisions made in it which 
have had a far reaching effect. 
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POLITICS IN THE STATE 


Jackson Declines to Run for Senate—Spaulding in Gubernatorial 
Race to Stay—Bass-Moses Contest Test of Coolidge Strength— 


Remick Flays Wets. 





New Hampshire political prophets 
have had two of their pet speculations 
shattered. Robert Jackson has defin- 
itely declared that he will not be a 
candidate for the Senate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and Huntley N. Spaulding 
has ‘announced that there is absolutely 
no truth in the rumor that he will drop 
out of the contest for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination. 

Mr. Jackson’s statement is empha 
tic: “I have no intention of seeking 
senatorial honors. I have business 
duties and other interests that would 
put any such political atcivity out of 
the question, even if I were inclined to 
take part in a senatorial contest, which 
I am not.” 

Mr. Spaulding’s statement is equally 
emphatic: “The story being circulated 
that I should withdraw from the gub- 
ernatorial contest seems too absurd 
even to comment upon. But, inasmuch 
as a few people have taken this serious- 
ly, I can most positively assure the 
people of the state of New Hampshire 
that there is absolutely no foundation 
for such a rumor.” 


The announcement from Mr. Jack- 
son that he will not be a candidate has 
started politicians wondering who will 
be the Democratic candidate for the 
Senate. Former Governor Fred Brown 


has accepted a position on the public. 
service commission and Raymond B. 
Stevens has gone to Siam as advisor 


to the king, which eliminates these two 
prominent Democrats from considera- 
tion as senatorial timber. 

It is reported that friends of Attor- 
ney Robert Murchie of Concord are 
urging him to be a candidate for the 
senatorship. Mr. Murchie is a promin- 
ent ex-service man and he has served 
as national committeeman. 

Former Congressman William N. 
Rogers of Wakefield is also being men- 
tioned as a possible candidate. It is 
rumored, too, that Irving Hinckley of 
Lancaster, former attorney general, is 
considering running for the Democra- 
tic nomination. 


The Bass-Moses campaign for the 
Republican senatorial nomination gives 
promise of being the liveliest of the 
primary campaigns. The contest has 
already been widely discussed and 
heated arguments between Bass and 
Moses supporters are occurring daily 
throughout the state. 

New Hampshire politicians watched 
with interest the senatorial contest in 
Illinois between Senator McKinley and 
Frank L. Smith for the Republican 
nomination. Smith’s victory showed 
that the opponents of President Cool- 
idge are well organized for a drive on 
the administration in the primaries this 
fall. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the big issue which will be decided 
in the primary contests in every state 
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this year is whether or not the voters 
believe in the policies of Calvin Cool- 
idge. 

The Boston Herald expressed the 
view of many newspapers when in a 
recent editorial it said: “The Coolidge 
Administration will be tested by the 
congressional battle, including both the 
Senate and House. It is hardly too 
much to say that whether he is himself 
renominated in 1928 will depend on the 
outcome of these elections............. , 

Former Governor John -H. Bartlett 
of New Hampshire, speaking at Spring- 
field, Mass., said: 

“The only really big and important 
consideration for the voters to think 
about just now, in preparation for the 
coming senatorial and congressional 
elections, is whether Calvin Coolidge as 
president is important enough to the 
country to make it worth while to send 
him a sympathetic House and Senate to 
work with. Is his leadership strong 
enough to be worthy of congressional 
and popular support? 

“One vote in the Senate may or may 
not decide whether President Coolidge 
has a majority with him there, but it is 
sufficiently close and sufficiently im- 
portant to take absolutely no chances 
whatsoever.” 

Senator Butler of Massachusetts, the 
President’s right hand man, says: 
“The President has done wonders thus 
far, but much remains to be done....Un- 
less he has at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue a Senate and a House 
which share his views, he cannot suc- 
ceed.” 

In New Hampshire, as in other 
states, the line is clearly drawn be- 
tween Coolidge supporters and oppon- 
ents. Former Governor Bass has been 
a consistent supporter of Coolidge pol- 
icles and was one of the leaders in se- 


curing a pledged delegation for the 
President in 1924. Senator Moses 
from the time he refused to pledge him- 
self to Coolidge in 1924 to his recent 
vote to seat Brookhart, arch enemy of 
the President, has opposed the adminis- 
tration on many of its most important 
policies. 

Whether Borah and Reed will camp- 
aign against Bass in New Hampshire 
as they did in Illinois to defeat Sena- 
tor McKinley, friend of the adminis- 
tration, is not yet known. 


Judge James W. Remick, independ- 
ent candidate for the senatorship, has 
reiterated his well known views on the 
prohibition law. 

In a letter to Senator Walsh of the 
Senate committee which conducted 
the prohibition probe, Judge Remick 
scathingly denounced violations of the 
Volstead act, which he declared were 
“wholesale and lawless, if not treason- 
able.” 

After giving statistics showing the 
decrease in drunkenness in Merrimack 
County since prohibition, the judge 
said: “To suppress the whiskey rebel- 
lion against the excise tax devised by 
Alexander Hamilton and uphold the 
authority of the government and the 
majesty of the law, Washington called 
out the army. Andrew Jackson warned 
those who threatened nullification that 
he would ‘hang them higher than 
Haman.’ 

“Call it what we may, we are in the 
midst of another whiskey rebellion. 
Call it what we may, states are again 
virtually seceding from the union....I 
pray and trust your committee will give 
no sanction to any of the subterfuges 
now being proposed for modification 
and practical nullification of the 18th 
amendment by congressional action.” 
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BACK ROADS 


BY HELEN F.McMILLIN 
Mrs. Judkins of Bristol Remembers When the First ‘Iron Horse” 


Came to Her Home Town. 
Retold by Miss McMillin in 


Her Stories of Her Childhood Are 
the Second of a Series of Articles 


on New Hampshire Story-Tellers. 





Roads are historians whose record of 
past days and deeds is spread like an 
open book where he who runs may 
read. Not all roads—. The “heavy 
black” lines along which streams an 
endless host of motors through all the 
summer days tell little except of hum- 
anity’s predilection for the line of least 
resistance, the short road, the level 
road. The roads I refer to appear on 
road maps not at all, or when they do 
appear it is with thread-like attenua- 
tion. They are the dusty, stony roads 
turning aside from the main highway, 
the overgrown wood roads, the “back 
roads” which wander leisurely beyond 
a screen of trees out of sight of the 
rushing hosts on the trunk line road. 

Go up the main highway to ‘the 
mountains. Follow the river road 
along the Pemigewasset through Bris- 
tol. Go slowly and read the record of 
the roads. At regular intervals, about 
a mile apart a road breaks off from the 
river valley and leads off into the hills. 
Why? To those who understand, the 
record clearly written is of a troubled 
time when Indian canoes slipped silent- 
ly along the Pemigewasset and the 
white pioneers learned to shun the smil- 
ing treachery of the river valley, and 
built their homes far back in the pro- 
tecting hills. 

This bit of road lore I learned one 
winter evening not long ago from the 
lips of a woman whose childhood was 


spent on one of the little farms up in 
the Bridgewater Hills. There was no 
Indian terror in the valley in those 
days. The village of Bristol was al- 
ready beginning to cluster its buildings 
in the river valley. The schools and 
churches were peacefully set upon the 
river road. But the habit of genera- 
tions was strong and the farmers still 
lived, most of them, along the hill roads 
where their fathers and grandfathers 
had builded. And around the fire at 
night the children heard with wide-eyed 
interest the tales of perilous days and 
hair breadth escapes. Mrs. Myra S. 
Judkins, now nearing her ninetieth 
year, was one of those children. She 
remembers the stories. She remembers, 
too, many other things about the early 
days of Bristol. 

We sat together in the kindly warmth 
of an ample stove. The snow was piled 
high outside the windows. From the 
road came the sound of voices, shouts 
of coasters, for the hill was smooth 
and the coasting the best of the season. 
Mrs. Judkins heard them and smiled. 

‘Reminds me,” she said, “‘of the days 
when I used to coast to school. We 


lived a good three quarters of a mile up 
from the river road and every morn- 
ing the boy who worked around the 
farm took me in front of him on the 
old-fashioned hard sled and we coasted 
down the white road to the school. 
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“You’ve never seen a hand sled, I 
suppose,” she went on, “They weren’t 
like the sleds those boys are using.” 
She nodded toward the window. “Why, 
I remember when the first double run- 
ners appeared they were as great a won- 
der as the first automobiles were fifty 
years later—and as dangerous, too,un- 
til the boys learned the knack of man- 
aging them. But these hand sleds were 
a different matter. They didn’t go very 
fast, but they were well built and use- 
ful in those snowy days. They were 
home made, of course, with runners of 
“basket stuff”. You don’t know what 
that is, I expect. A strip of ash or elm 
or swamp maple was cut about one six- 
teenth of an inch thick, shaved, and 
pounded smooth. Then it was steamed 
and while it was soft from steaming it 
was bent into shape on a sled form. 
The sleds were about three feet long 
and eighteen inches wide. And every 
snowy morning, after the oxen had 
broken out the road, I rode to school 
in state on one of these sleds. 

“And I can tell you,” said Mrs. Jud- 
kins with emphasis, warming to her 
subject, “you need not think that the 
modern school has it all over the little 
district school which stood ‘at the end 
of that sled ride. What we learned we 
learned well. The spellers of today 
don’t begin to average with the spellers 
of my generation who learned their 
spelling in the good old-fashioned spell- 
ing bees. And as for handwriting. To- 
day I got a letter from a young woman 
who is at school in Boston. Such hier- 
oglyphics! If she were my daughter, 
she’d come right out of school and sit 
down at that table and practice pen- 
manship until she could make letters 
that could be read. Such handwriting 
as hers is a disgrace to the family!” 

Mrs. Judkins was silent for a mo- 


ment, thinking. The fire crackled in 
the stove. Across the frosty valley 
came the faint whistle of a train. Mrs. 
Judkins chuckled softly. 

“T suppose that the most exciting 
happening of my school days was when 
the railroad was put through to Bristol 
and the first train came up from Hill. 
I was ten years old at the time and the 
first I heard of the momentous event 
was from our school superintendent, 
Mr. Morton. 

“Mr. Morton,—his son Levi after- 
ward became vice-president of the 
United States,—was very zealous in 
his attention to his duties as superinten- 
dent of schools. When he came in with 
his long black coat and serious face, 
we shook a little in our shoes as we 
took our places with our toes on the 
crack and waited for his questions. But 
on this particular occasion he did not 
question us. Instead he talked with 
great earnestness about the coming of a 
great iron horse. He spelled it iron but 
he pronounced it i-ron. This strange 
monster would draw carriages which 
were to be known as cars and would 
soon puff and shriek its way up from 
Hill. We listened with breathless at- 
tention. There was nothing here which 
we could not easily understand. We 
knew what iron was and we knew hor- 
ses. But why an iron horse should be 
used to draw carriages up from Hill 
instead of a good strong horse of flesh 
and blood,—that formed the subject 


_of much animated whispering at recess 


time. 

“Not until our teacher, called in fin- 
ally to explain the mystery, gave us a 
clear and matter-of-fact account of the 
railroad which was to be built, did the 
strange glamor of mythology fade. 
And when the great day came and the 
first engine puffed its way up the valley, 
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some of us had still a glimmering hope 
that it would prove after all a fire- 
breathing, smoke-snorting iron horse. 

“Mr. Morton’s usual visits, while 
they rarely contained quite so much 
exciting food for imagination, were al- 
ways terribly thrilling ordeals. We 
were trained for them patiently by our 
teacher, who knew the stage fright to 
which we all were subject and who 
realized that drill in the simplest ques- 
tions was necessary if we were to be 
able to master our timidity enough to 
give answers to the queries of this grave 
gentleman. Even with her patient 
training, however, things sometimes 
went askew. There was the day when 
Mr. Morton smiled benignly upon 
little Thomas Spiller and inquired, 

“‘‘And whose son are you?’ 

“Now Thomas had been drilled for 
this very question. In the practice 
sessions in the school room he had 
again and again answered the teacher: 
‘I am Benjamin Spillers’ son, sir.’ But 
the question coming from Mr. Morton 
had the effect of driving from Thomas’ 
memory every scrap of previous train- 
ing, every drop of natural intelligence. 
He stammered and turned red, gulped 
once or twice and finally blurted out in 
desperation, 

““*?’m—I’m—I’m our folkses son.’ 

‘He was known as ‘our folkses son’ 
from that day. 

“Absurd little happenings like that 
have a way of sticking in one’s memory, 
don’t they? And for the same reason, 
perhaps, I remember with particular 
clearness such things as the singing 
school and the forbidden dancing 
school. 

“We were all quite silly about the 
singing school. On the first night of 
the season the singing master would 
line us up and test out our voices and 
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assign us to our places—Jane to sing 
air; Jerusha, alto. Then he would re- 
arrange the line with his best voices at 
the head. Such heart-burnings and 
pique as ensued when you found your- 
self rated below a singer whose voice 
you thought inferior. The rivalry 
carried over to church choirs and didn’t 
begin to fade away until about twenty- 
five years ago. It seems to be all gone 
now, however, as near as I can guess. 
Nowadays, choirs don’t have any head 
and some of them don’t have tails 
either. 

“Singing school was a _ legitimate 
pleasure, but dancing was very differ- 
ent. There was plenty of dancing at 
the kitchen junkets and the apple bees 
and the corn huskings, but not for the 
daughter of a good Methodist family. 
Only the sinners danced. The last 
winter but one that I was in school a 
dancing master came to town and the 
word went round that if one brought 
one’s dinner to school on a certain day 
one would have a chance to see the 
dancing and perhaps to learn the steps 
oneself. Every dinner pail came full 
on that day and we watched with awe 
and wonder as the tall young men—my 
cousin was one of them—and the grace- 
ful ladies took their places on the floor. 

“They were one girl short when they 
had lined up ready to start. My cousin 
looked at me and beckoned me to be his 
partner. I shook my head. He came 
over toward me and asked me again if 
I would dance. I refused. He leaned 
over me then and picked me up and 
carried me onto the floor. I can’t say 
that I was sorry to be forced into the 
dance; I had a very good time of it that 
day. But there was a_ reckoning. 
News traveled fast up the hill to the 
farmhouse and that evening I faced a 
serious father who called me ‘little 
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madam’, as he always did when I did 
not sufficiently walk the straight and 
narrow path—or when I walked too 
straight,—and asked an explanation of 
my scandalous behavior. 


“‘T expect you will see dancing now 
and then,’ he said, when he had told me 
of the gravity of my crime, ‘but I do 
not expect you again to have a part 
in it.’ 

“So for the most part I had to leave 
the dancing at the kitchen junkets to 
the sinners. 


“Those days are a long, long time 
ago,” said Mrs. Judkins, as I finally 
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rose to go, “so long ago that I should- 
n’t think you’d really care about hear- 
ing me talk of them. I haven’t traveled 
the road that leads up to the old farm 
by sled or any other way for a long 
time. People have moved down into 
the valley closer together since those 
days and some of the roads which were 
the paths of the pioneers are overgrown 
with weeds. But do you know, I can’t 
see that boys and girls today, with their 
jazz and their movies and their auto- 
mobiles, have a bit better time than 
we did.” 

As I made my way back to my hotel, 
I knew that she was right. 





WHO KNOWS? 


BY ADA BORDEN STEVENS 


It’s a serious life for a robin, no less, 

As he drops to the dewy lawn, bringing 

A long, slender worm in bewildered duress 
To the surface. What says he by singing? 


We think he is glad as he trills to his mate 


And wakes us at dawn by his calling, 
But what do we know of his troubles to date, 
Or where his life shadows are falling? 


It’s serious life for a robin. Redress 
There is none, for twelve hours a day 

He labors as one who must constantly stress 
His needs in a family way. 


There’s a sharpness creeps into his call when at night 
He summons his children to bed. 

Who knows of the troubles a robin must fight 

E’er he draws a wing over his head? 
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THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


New Hampshire is almost entirely 
dependent upon the Boston & Maine 
Railroad for its rail transportation fac- 
ilities. Whether the policy of allowing 
that system to virtually monopolize 
railroading in this state may or may not 
have been a wise one in the past or the 
proper course to pursue in the future, 
might well receive serious consideration 
by those who will be called upon to de- 
termine the future policy of New 
Hampshire in this respect. Immed- 
iately, however, we are confronted with 
the fact that the Boston & Maine pro- 
poses to invoke drastic changes both in 
the nature and the extent of future 
transportation service. This puts us 
face to face with a condition and not a 
theory or policy. It is that condition to 
which we call attention. 

In 1921 the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road sought legislation to permit the 
Public Service Commission to relieve 
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it of its charter obligations which re- 
quired it to operate certain branch lines 
in this state. This legislation was 
never enacted. The Legislature alone 
in New Hampshire can permit the rail- 
road to abrogate its duties assumed 
under a legislative charter. Our Su- 
preme Court has recently held that the 
Public Service Commission cannot al- 
low the Boston & Maine to escape its 
duties to the public which it has by 
charter contract undertaken to perform. 
By virtue of federal legislation—the 
Transportation Act of 1920—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has un- 
dertaken to allow the abandonment of 
a railroad or branches thereof lying 
wholly within one state when they are 
a part of a larger system which in turn 
does an interstate business. Whether 
Congress has the right to pass such 
legislation interfering with state’s rights 
and violating contractual obligations 
between the state and the railroad is a 
matter now before the United States 
Supreme Court for determination. 
Under this act, the Boston & Maine 
filed petitions before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission early in 1925 
seeking to abandon about one hundred 
miles of trackage in New Hampshire. 
Legislation was passed in this state in 
order to combat such drastic action. 
The Legislature of 1925 appropriated 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars and 
authorized the employment of counsel 
to fight the abandonment proceedings. 
A law was placed upon the books per- 
mitting towns affected by the proposed 
abandonment to appropriate money 
with which to engage counsel and other 
means to prevent the contemplated 
action of the railroad. Towns thus 
authorized appropriated several thous- 
and dollars and expended the same in 
connection with hearings both at Con- 
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cord and in Washington before the 
Federal Commission and our own Pub- 
lic Service Commission sitting jointly. 

It developed in those hearings that 
the program of the Boston & Maine 
called for the abandonment of one 
thousand miles of railroad out of its 
total mileage of approximately twenty- 
five hundred miles. As a result of 
extended litigation, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permitted the aban- 
donment of but twenty-eight miles in 
the State of New Hampshire including 
a mountain line and the Manchester- 
Milford and Belmont branches. An- 
other petition to abandon one of the 
largest branch lines in New Hampshire 
has been filed but withdrawn when 
communities along the branch appro- 
priated several thousand dollars to fight 
the case. The program to abandon has 
apparently for the time-being lost its 
impetus. 

This avenue of escape closed, the 
railroad has now filed many applica- 
tions before the Public Service Com- 
mission of this state seeking permission 
to run motor busses upon our highways 
in lieu of running trains over its own 
rails. Our state commission’s docket 
is loaded with such applications. How 
far this plan is a continuation of the 
abandonment program and will virtu- 
ally lead to another attempt to destroy 
these lines cannot be foretold. The im- 
mediate problem confronting the rural 
communities situated along branch lines 
is whether a year-round steam service 
should be superseded in whole or in 
part by a highway transportation ser- 
vice which under normal conditions 
can function scarcely more than seven 
to nine months per year. We recog- 
nize the need of railroad companies to 
rehabilitate their resources both as to 
physical assets and good-will (without 


commenting on the occasion for the 
loss of either), but we must recognize 
that the State of New Hampshire al- 
ready industrially and agriculturally 
handicapped, can not submit to a per- 
manent loss of rail facilities which will 
further handicap, if not eliminate, our 
state as a factor in the business or agri- 
cultural world. The attempt to revive 
passenger travel by the running of fast- 
er trains is a step in the right direction. 
We hope the experiment will prove suc- 
cessful, but that it will not be carried 
to such an extent as to seriously incon- 
venience local travel, which after all in 
a state like ours is all-important to our 
people. 

The transportation problem is im- 
portant to the Boston & Maine. Its 
proper solution is vital to the State of 
New Hampshire. Both the state and 
the railroad should co-operate to work 
out the problem for their mutual bene- 
fit. The people of New Hampshire 
through its Legislature and its public 
servants should co-operate with any 
plan which seeks to rehabilitate the 
Boston & Maine. The latter should 
seek rehabilitation, not at the expense 
of New Hampshire, but with the view 
of rehabilitating the state itself. To 
this end much energy can be wisely 
expended. 

RatpH W. Davis 








150 YEARS AGO 


On May 30th and June Ist and 2nd 
of this year New Hampshire will cele- 
brate the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the first independent gov- 
ernment in America. 

This year is for the whole nation an 
anniversary year, when the deeds of 
the patriots of 1776 are being recalled 
in celebrations all over the country. 
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The largest celebration is, of course, 
the sesquicentennial exposition at Phila- 
delphia, in which New Hampshire has 
its share. 

All of the 13 original states have 
special events to commemorate on the 
150th anniversary of the year when the 
blow for freedom was struck by the de- 
fiant colonists. But no state has a 
greater right to celebrate on this anni- 
versary year than New Hampshire. 

Six months before that memorable 
meeting in Philadelphia when the De- 
claration of Independence was signed 
by a distinguished and determined 
group of patriots, the New Hampshire 
provincial congress met at Exeter and 
boldly renounced British rule. The 
first experiment in government which 
derived its authority directly from the 
people was made on New Hampshire 
soil. 

In June of that same year General 
Stark and his New Hampshire militia 
won immortal glory at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. And in the battles which 
followed New Hampshire farmers sac- 
rificed their lives that the experiment 
begun at Exeter might live and that 
the other colonies might also be free 
from British oppression. New Hamp- 
shire has reason to be proud when the 
stirring events of 1776 are recalled. 

The state capital has been selected as 
the logical place in which to hold New 
Hampshire’s sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. The three-day program in Con- 
cord will include a memorial sevice in 
the Hall of Representatives, a reunion 
of former state officers and members of 
the Legislature, special exercises presi- 
ded over by the governor, and a parade 
of school children from all parts of the 
state. 

The parade of the school children is 
an important part of the program. It 
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is especially fitting that the pupils in 
the schools, who are studying American 
history, should participate in a celebra- 
tion which will emphasize the role of 
their own state in the events of 1776. 
It is to be hoped that the celebration 
will bring home to them the significance 
of that crowded 12 months of the first 
year of the Revolution in a way which 
it is impossible for general accounts in 
histories to do. 

New Hampshire residents need to 
develop some of the devoted spirit of 
loyalty to their state which college men 
have for their college. State spirit, 
like college spirit, is based largely on 
tradition. It is for this reason that 


events like the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion can be a potent factor in develop- 
ing loyalty to New Hampshire. 








? COMMUNICATION 
Editor 

The Granite Monthly, 
Concord, N. H. 





Dear Sir: 

General William Whipple of Ports- 
mouth, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, left no descendants, and 
the ladies so mentioned in “Royal 
Rockingham” in the April “Granite 
Monthly”, page 103, were descendants 
of his father, Captain William Whipple, 
senior, of Kittery, Maine, through Gen- 
eral Whipple’s sister Mary, wife of 
Robert Traill of Portsmouth. (from 
Whipple Famil yRecord. See “Sol- 
diers’ Memorial, Portsmouth, N. H. 
1893-1923”, Parts I, pages 20-25 and 
II, pages 13, 27-33). 

Respectfully, 
Joseph Foster 
298 Middle St., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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SEND IN 
YOUR ANSWERS 


The remaining 12 questions in the Granite Monthly radio contest 
are printed below. These questions are based on the last four talks in 


the Granite Monthly radio series. Questions on the first four talks | 


appeared in the April issue. 

Answers to the 24 questions covering the entire eight talks must be 
in the hands of the contest editors by midnight May 24, 1926. Envel- 
opes should be addressed: Contest Editor, Granite Monthly Co., 
Concord, N. H. 

Prizes of $50, $25, $10 and $5 will awarded to the authors of the 
most accurate and neatest sets of answers. The names of the winners 
will appear in the June Granite Monthly. 





JAMES P. RICHARDSON, MARCH 26 


13. Has the last half-century been marked by confidence or distrust 
toward legislative assemblies? 

14. How many measures were enacted into law by the 1925 Legisla- 
ture? 

15. In the opinion of Professor Richardson is there a need for a 
change in the legislative machinery of the state? 


i = 
Vv 


RALPH D. HETZEL, MARCH 30 


16. How many students are enrolled in land grant colleges? 
17. Is military training given in land grant colleges? 
18. When was the New Hampshire College of Agriculture chartered? 








FREDERIC E. EVERETT, APRIL 2 


19. What did Phillip Carrigain call New Hampshire? 
20. How many other peaks can be seen from Mt. Washington? 
21. In what notch are the Crystal Cascades located? 


ni 
Vv 


ROBERT P. BASS, APRIL 6 


What proportion of New Hampshire water power resources are 
now developed? 

23. What per cent. of service is being secured? 

24. Has the state government all the authority necessary to regulate 
large power companies? 
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Current Opinion 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 





SIGN SWATTING 


Florida has one slogan which might 
well be used in other states attacking 
the same problem. It is “Swat the 
Sign and Save the Scenery,” and, as 
might be guessed, it is directed against 
billboard advertising along highways. 

Regulation of outdoor advertising is 
gaining supporters in every part of the 
country. Recently a group of over 
100 organizations started a campaign to 
rid the landscape of the United States 
of commercial advertising. Restriction 
of such advertising to commercial dis- 
tricts where it cannot obstruct scenery 
or cheapen fine residential sections is 
being demanded in almost every state. 

Advertisers will have to concentrate 
on other forms of publicity, and in the 
fong run they are likely to find them- 
selves greatly benefitted by this change. 
Outdoor advertising was getting top- 
heavy. There was too much of it and 
the general effect on the passing public 
was one of confusion. Instead of 
arresting attention, it bored. Simpli- 
city and restraint are as valuable in 
advertising as in anything else—Keene 
Sentinel. 





The Hanover Gazette makes good 
reply to the Concord Telegram. The 
Gazette advised ignoring the fish and 
game law which closes several ponds 
to trout fishing through an error. The 
Telegram roasts the Gazette saying 
“Good citizens should observe the laws 
as they stand in the official records, and 


no man, whether official or private cit- 
izen, should assume to decide which 
laws he will obey or disregard,” and 
the Gazette comes back with a list of 
the breaks of law which the Editor of 
the Telegram makes. One of these is 
betting. Then the Gazette man, at the 
end of almost a column, says, “We 
would bet a year’s subscription—” 
Horrors!! The Gazette man actually 
offers to break the law against bet- 
ting!!!—Franklin Journal Transcript 


GIVE US THE WHOLE PLAN 


When representatives of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad appeared before the 
Chamber of Commerce here some 
weeks ago to cbtain the chamber’s ap- 
proval of a bus line between Dover and 
Somersworth, Berwick and North Ber- 
wick to Kennebunk, the statement was 
made by the representatives that the 
Rollizsford branch service would be 
continued. We hear the rumor, how- 
ever, that it is the purpose of the road 
to practically do away with the branch 
line, thus compelling the Somersworth 
and Berwick people to rely on the bus 
line to take them to connections at 
Dover or Kennebunk. 

Now what does the Boston & Maine 
propose to do, anyway? Hasn’t it any 
general plan of what it aims to do in 
railroad service? Of course it has a de- 
finite and complete plan, covering every 
single item of the problem. To assume 
that the road has not prepared such a 
plan is to assume that the management 
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is of the dumbbell kind and doesn’t 
know exactly what it wants to do. It 
is high time that the Boston & Maine 
produce for public inspection their full 
plan of “wants” for New Hampshire. 
If the Public Service Commission is 
not in possession of that complete plan 
they should compel the railroad to pro- 
duce it. The Boston & Maine has been 
giving out a bit of its plans here and 
there, key points, doubtless, to a major 
and really very important general plan 
which might not be so attractive if 
viewed in its entirety. There has been 
enough oi handing out small and rather 
inconspicuous parts of the big plan. 
Let the whole plan be produced for in- 
spection.—Somersworth Free Press. 





In 1913 there were committed to the 
house of correction for drunken in 
Merrimack County 470 persons. In 
1924 but 73. Did prohibition pay? 
Answer it yourself—Monadnock 
Breeze. 





PRAISE FOR WINANT 


The public will give generous appro- 
val to the action of Governor Winant 
in reappointing Mr. Sullivan insurance 
Commissioner. Gradually it is becom- 
ing more and more recognized that 
some of our state departments should 
be kept out of politics in the interest of 
efficiency. 

Whenever a governor reappoints a 
department head whose political cleav- 
age differs from that of his own it is, 
or should be, because such department 
head has so proven his efficiency that to 
substitute any other person for mere 
political reasons would impair effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Sullivan had so conducted his 
department, in the interests of the 


masses interested in insurance, as to 
make his reappointment logical, and it 
is to the credit of the Governor that 
efficiency should in this case mean more 
to him than did the party label —Han- 
over Gazette. 





The current talk in some quarters 
about doing away with the popular 
primary is absurd. The primary may 
need improvement, but the people are 
no more likely to restore the old con- 
vention system of party nominations 
than they are to strip the ballot of its 
secrecy or to limit their own right of 
suffrage—Newport Argus—Champion. 





STAR CHAMBER HEARINGS 


Brother Langley, editor of the Con- 
cord Monitor-Patriot, in a two-column 
editorial has started something that is 
likely to make school authorities in 
Concord as well as in some other places, 
sit up and take notice. 

He declares that if the school board 
continues the policy of excluding his 
reporters from their meetings he will 
become a candidate for the office of 
school committee. Not that he wants 
to be a candidate, but he wants the 
public to know what they have a 
right to know. The school board spends 
the people’s money and “Nothing 
should be hid from the source thereof.” 

The people who elect town officials 
have a right to know their plans and re- 
sent Star Chamber hearings. Their do- 
ings are safe in the hands of honest 
newspapers.—Monadnock Breeze. 





Gov. Winant does not believe in in- 
creasing taxes by bonding the state to 
build roads. This appears to be cor- 
rect principles. Pay as we go and save 
interest.—Laconia News and Critic. 
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When Youre Sick 


BY EX-GOV.JOHN H. BARTLETT 


If, perchance, you're sick and ailing, 
Don’t essay to rail and curse, 
Just reflect the while you’re wailing 


There are others who are worse. 


If you’re “down,” with doctors o’er you, 
Drawing long upon your purse, 
Screen this motto aye before you, 


There are others who are worse. 


If in pain and anguish bitter, 
Left alone,—bereft of nurse, 
Bear your cross,—be not a quitter, 


There are others who are worse. 


If the surgeon’s knife is near you, 
Let your faith and courage cheer you, 
Let not confidence disperse, 


There are others who are worse. 


Finally, whate’er betide you, 


Tis the moral of this verse, 


Let the old truth always chide you, — 


There are others who are worse. 
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REV. JOHN J. BRADLEY, rector of St. 
Mary’s Chuch in Dover, died at the rectory 
on April 18th following a long illness. He 
was 66 years of age. 

Father Bradley was born in Manchester. 
He was graduated from Holy Cross College 
and fitted for the priesthood at Quebec, 
where he was ordained in 1885. He had 
held pastorates in Gorham, Rochester, Som- 
ersworth and Manchester. 

Survivors include two brothers, Lawrence 
and Michael Bradley, and a sister, Mrs. 
Thomas Donnelly, all of Manchester. 


DR. JOHN D. PROCTOR died at his 
home in Keene on April 18th at the age of 
57 years. He had practiced medicine in 
that city for 25 years. 

Dr. Proctor was a graduate of Tufts 
Medical College in the class of 1897. He 
was prominent in Masonic circles and he 
also held membership in the Odd Fellows 
and Elks. He belonged to several medical 
associations. He was a member of the 
board of education of the Union school dis- 
trict. 

Surviving Dr. Proctor are his widow; a 
son, Donald A. Proctor, a senior at Cornell 
University; a daughter, Miss Theresa M. 
Proctor, a senior at Wheaton College; and a 
sister, Mrs. E. O. Upham of New Haven, 
Conn. 


EDWARD AVERILL CHASE, former 
editor of the Plymouth Record, died at his 
home in Plymouth on April 3rd. Death oc- 
curred in his 57th year. 

Mr. Chase came to Plymouth at an early 
age. In 1894 with Charles C. Wright, sec- 
retary to Senator Keyes, he purchased the 
Plymouth Record-Ashland Citizen. Mr. 
Chase later bought out Mr. Wright’s inter- 
est in the paper and was sole proprietor 
from 1901 to 1918, when he sold it to Rich- 
ard J. McLean. 

Mr. Chase served for years as chairman 
of the Plymouth Board of Selectmen. He 
at one time represented his town in the 
General Court. 


He is survived by his second wife, Flora 
Cook Chase, whom he married in 1920; by 
a son, Robert M. Chase; and by a brother, 
Irving E. Chase of Laconia. 


MRS. MARY S. CRAFTS, wife of 
George P. Crafts, prominent Manchester 
shoe manufacturer, died at her home on 
April 3rd. Death followed a long illness. 

Mrs. Crafts was an active member of 
many charitable organizations and women’s 
clubs. She was prominent in the work of 
the Franklin Street Congregational Church. 

Besides her widower, Mrs. Crafts is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. John R. Bur- 
leigh; two grandsons, George C. and John 
R. Burleigh, Jr., of Brookline, Mass.; and 


a brother, Walter S. Huse, of Haverhill, 
Mass. 


FRED J. KENDALL died at his home in 
Milford on April 19th. He was 70 years of 
age. : 

Mr. Kendall was born in Tyngsboro, 
Mass. He came to Milford in 1882 and en- 
gaged in the grocery business with his 
father. He was a member of the Masons 
and Odd Fellows. He had served on the 
Milford Board of Selectmen and was a 
member of the Legislature of 1917. 

Survivors include the widow; a son, 
Pierce B. Kendall of Manchester; and a 
brother, Charles F. Kendall of La Junta, 
Colorado. 


JAMES HERBERT MENDELL, former 
superintendent of the Manchester Water 
Works, died at his home in Manchester af- 
ter a prolonged illness, He was 66 years 
of age. 

Mr. Mendell was for many years one of 
the most prominent contractors in the state. 
His concern, the J. H. Mendell Co., erected 
many public buildings. 

In 1911 Mr. Mendell retired from busi- 
ness and the following year he was elected 
superintendent of water works. He served 
in this capacity until last year, when he 
was forced to resign because of ill ‘health. 
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Mr. Mendell was a member of several 
Masonic bodies. He was also a member of 
the Manchester Rotary Club. He was a di- 
rector of the Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Co., a trustee of the Elliot hospital 
and a director of the Manchester Safety 
Deposit and Trust Co. He held member- 
ship in the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Mendell is sur- 
vived by one sister, Mrs. Bertha Handy of 
Marion, Mass. 
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DAVID R. ROYS, former state senator, 
died at his home in Claremont on Maren 
25th at the age of 83 years. 

Mr, Roys was a veteran of the Civil War 
and a past commander of the State G. A. R. 
He represented Claremont in the Legisla- 
ture in 1899 and in 1901. He was elected 
senator from the seventh district in 1906. 

He leaves his widow; a sister, Mrs. Julia 
E. R. Pierce of Florence, Mass.; and a 
brother, Martin T. Roys of Fitchburg, 
Mass, 





Personals 


MARRIED at Portsmouth on April 3rd— 
Cynthia Caroline Wentworth, daughter 
of Mrs. Susan W. Wentworth, to Perley 
Nelson Storer, son of Mrs. Alice P. 
Storer. The bride is a graduate of the 
Plymouth Business School. The bride- 
groom was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1909 and is employed as an 
underwriter in a Boston firm. 


MARRIED at Penacook on April 19th— 
Leola Anastasy Gallery, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Reid, to Charles Harry 
Muth of Hartford, Conn. The bride was 
prominent in Penacook social life. The 
bridegroom is an electrical engineer in 
New York City. 


MARRIED at Berlin on April 12th—Miss 
Laura Morin to Hugh D. O’Dowd of 
Manchester. The bride is a graduate of 
the training school at the Notre Dame 
Hospital in Manchester. The bridegroom 
is a prominent Manchester business man. 


MARRIED at Winchester, Mass., on April 
17th—Gertrude Frances Barnes of Win- 
chester to Roger M. Tollman, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilmer C. Tollman of Nelson, 
N. H. The bride is a graduate of North- 
field Seminary. The bridegroom is a 
graduate of Keene Normal School and is 
at present teaching in the Rochester 
High School. 


MARRIED at Montreal on April 27th— 
Miss Elizabeth R. Hall of Montreal to 
Herbert E. Kendall of Nashua. The 
bride has for several years been a social 
service worker in Montreal. The bride- 
groom is secretary of the People’s Build- 
ing and Loan Association in Nashua and 
is a member of the New Hampshire 
Board of Charities and Correction. 


BORN on April 16th to Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hobart Pillsbury—a daughter. 
Mrs. Pillsbury, who is a member of the 
Legislature from Manchester, is believed 
to be the first member of the Legislature 
to have given birth while in office. 








NEXT MONTH—The first of a series of articles on New Hampshire men 
and women who have made marked successes in other states will be printed in 
the June issue of the Granite Monthly. Other features of the issue will be un 
imterview with a college chum of President Coolidge, a description of the 
curiosities in Clough Park at Meredith, an article. on Jersey cattle in New 
Hampshire and an entertaining account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 











